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The Reporters 


[hey are ordinary men like you and me; 
You'd find it hard to spot them in a mob 

But when anything occurs on land or sea 
they're pretty sure to be right on the job. 
Ihey’re ready for a wedding or a war, 

\ murder, an election, or a cruise. 

hey feed on trouble, then come back tor more, 


(‘he snappy lads who gather in the news. 


Qh, in England they call ‘em the pressmen, 
The boys with the pencils and pads, 

‘Those pushing, ubiquitous, sometimes iniquitous 
lresh, irrepressible lads. 

We call them, on this side, reporters, 

But what is a name more or less, 

‘To those dashing, spectac ular, wise and oracular, 


Clever young men of the press. 


lf the British should unearth a Russian plot, 


Or the ‘Turks should start a rumpus with the Greeks, 


You will find a bright reporter on the spot 


Who has known about the thing for weeks and weeks. 


If a chorus girl should shoot a millionaire, 
Or a foreign Prince should wed a movie queen, 
You can bet your life that some reporter's there 


Collecting tacts and pictures of the scene. 


Where angels tear to tread they rush right in. 

hey do not dread the devil nor his wife. 

You snub ’em and they greet you with a grin, 

I hen they ask you for the story of your life. 

hey can scent a crime or scandal miles away; 
hey can hear through walls of iron if they choose ; 
But we couldn’t do without ’em for a day 


Ihe snappy lads who gather in the news. 


So here's to the gallant reporters, 
The boys with the pencils and pads, 
The calm, undisturbable, cool, imperturbable 
Nervy, inquisitive lads. 
Kach time that we pick up a pape 
‘Their valorous deeds we should bless, 
‘The bold, reprehensible, brave, indispensable 
Sensible lads ot the press. 
KLACCUS in The Conning Tower, 
New York World. 
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Journalism’s Opportunity 


An Essay given Honorable Mention in the Quill Prize Contest for Alumni 


By Carl H. Getz 


Washington Chapter, Former Quill Editor 


Che lack of any formally accepted code 
of ethics was a concern of the profession 
of journalism for a good many years. 
Newspaper and magazine editors and 
publishers for a long time looked with 
envy upon law and medicine. They 
wondered whether the possession of 
recognized codes of ethics by those two 
professions had anything to do with the 
public’s confidence in them. 


The establishment of schools and de 
partments of journalism in the American 
colleges and universities resulted in ad- 
ditional attention being given to this 
lack of a code of ethics. Institutions 
like the state universities of Illinois, 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ohio and Ore- 
gon, framed codes and submitted them 
to their respective state editorial asso 
ciations. With much ado, they were 
adopted. Immediately, journalism be- 
came professionalized. 

But the work was not to stop there. 
Recently there was organized what i 
known as the American Society of News 
paper Editors and one of the first thing 
this organization did was to frame and 
adopt what is described as Canons of 
Journalism. 

But what has been the actual result 
of the preparation and adoption of these 
codes and canon 

Has the conduct of a single newspaper 
man been influenced as a result? 

Has any one newspaper altered a 
single practice because of the existence 
of the Canons of Journalisn 

What American journalism needs to- 
day is a practical application of ethics. 
There are plenty of places to begin. To 
enumerate but two or three: 


How many American newspapers are 
there which do not “fudge” date lines” 
Isn’t the “fudging” of date lines dis 
honest? Isn’t it an attempt to influence 
the reader to believe that news which 
may have been on the galleys for weeks 
was actually received by wire during the 


period of preparation for the particular 
edition in which the story appeared? 

Is a news story any less valuable be 
cause it was received by mail? And 


yet how many newspapers are there 


which indicate mail stories as such? 
Isn’t it the common practice to change 
the date lines of mail stories so as to 
convey the impression that they were re 
ceived by telegraph? 

In a good many cities it is common 
for editors to write an editorial-new 
story about affairs at Washington or at 
the state capitol. When that story i 
printed it carries either a Washington 
date line or the date line of the state 
capitol. 

Is that honest? 

In millions of homes every evening the 
American people read a lot of new 
printed under foreign date lines. How 
much of that actually came by cable” 
How much was rewritten from the New 
York morning newspapers? To what 
extent do the press associations rewrite 
stories clipped from New York new 
papers, especially the New York Time 
and the New York World with thei 
great foreign services? 

One New York newspaper call it 
first edition the eighth. 

That’s dishonest. 

How many newspapers credit the 
newspapers from which they clip and re 
print material? Is a story any le 
valuable just because it appeared in a 
newspaper in some other city. The: 
why not give credit to the newspaper 
which had the initiative and enterprise 
to dig up and print a story worth re 
printing? 

There is one newspaper—the Christia1 
Se.ence Monitor, of Boston—which is not 
ruilty of most of these practice 

This is the Monitor’s rule about date 
lines: 


“Usually the date lines indicate the 


time when the story was actually sent. 
That is our rule. There is, however, thi 


exception vhen, through lack of pace 
or some other reason, we have had to 
hold the material we may bring the date 
line forward a little.” 

Wouldn’t The Monitor be even a yreat 
er newspaper if it refrained from bring 
ing “the date line forward a little?” 

The Monitor properly credits materia 
taken from other newspapers and fron 
Magazines. 

Mail stori are not indicated a ic! 
in The Monitor but the date tel whether 


the story was received by wire or mail. 

Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christiar 
Science Monitor, in an addre before the 
Medill School of Journalism in May o 
last year, made this statement 

“T am not unaware that among man 
newspaper editors there is a feeling that 
correspondence coming by mail has lost 
value—that anything that isn’t worth 
telegrap] ing or cabling isn’t worth print 
ing. With this view I take sharp issue, 
and I think the American press has suf 
fered greatly by this inclination to sub 
titute the necessarily brief and ofter 
crappy cable letter for the carefully 


matured article, written by a student o1 


in authority, which cannot in the nature 

of affairs be sent by cable An old rule 
that new news until it Is printed 

1 think a more intelligent one is: Ne 
new ntil it is read.” 


Wouldn’t the newspaper profession a 


a Whole profit by framing a code of ac 


cepted practice such a 
1. Date lines indicate the actual time 
at which the story was mailed or wired 
2. Stories from other newspaper 
‘rom magazine are credited to those 


p iblicatior 


That ] a all beginnil yy But it 
enough for a tart because it} an actual 
application of ethic And isn’t the ap 
plication really what the prof ym 
journalism i nterested in or at least 

hould be. 

Journalism cannot afford to be ar 


thing but scrupulously hone 
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Plugging For Sigma 














DONALD H. CLARK 


National Vice-President 
These three hard worke 
Donald H. Clark, the new 


number of Alumni Chapters established last year. 
the Grinnell Chapter, and is a Phi Kappa Sigma. 


member of 














GEORGE F. PIERROT 


National Secretary 


elta Chi 














PETER VISCHER 
National Treasurer 


for the Fraternity were duly rewarded by the Minneapolis Convention. 


First National Vice-President, as Alumni Secretary, was largely responsible for the large 
Clark is the editor of the Mid-Continent Banker at St. Louis, Mo. 


He isa 


George F. Pierrot, the new National Secretary, made good as National Treasurer and is now repeating in the Fraternity’s 


Pierrot is 


most important position. 
j Sigma Chi. 


ington Chapter and is a 


Pete, 
Vischer is 


urer. 
Delta. 


assistant managing editor of The American Boy at Detroit. 


He is a member of the Wash- 


Vischer, after a year as First National Vice-President, has been given some real work to do as National Treas- 
assistant city editor of the New York World. He is a member of the Cornell Chapter and is a Phi Gamma 





FINANCE OKLAHOMA 
YEARBOOK WITHOUT 
IDI ERTISING REITENUE 
A new system of financing the Univer- 
Oklahoma 
which will eliminate all advertising, has 


ity of yearbook, the Sooner, 


been worked out by the publication board 


of the university, according to Arthur 
Hallam (Wisconsin), acting director of 
the school of journalism, and chairman 


of the board. 


Under the new plan, practically every 


student in the university has bought a 
Sooner, and the book is being sold for $1 
less than last year. At the time of en- 
rollment all students were asked to buy 
an annual. All but about 2 per cent of 
the students did so 

In this way the’ publication board, 
which has charge of all student publica- 


tions, collected $10,000 which was placed 
on deposit to draw interest. The board 
was able to pay all bills before they 
were due, amounting to a total saving 
of 3 per cent. In addition there will be 


about $100 in interest accumulated. 


One of the most important 
taken to put the yearbook on a sound 
financial basis was the introduction of a 
good accounting system. All checks on 
the funds of the board now must be 


countersigned by two members of the 


steps 


publication board. 

With every student in the University 
buying a book and paying cash in ad- 
vance, the is assured of 
enough financial support to print the 
book without an inch of advertising and 
still make a small profit, Professor Hal- 
lam says. 

An annual is not a good advertising 
medium, Professor Hallan believes, and 
high publishing 
yearbooks must find some plan to pub- 
lish them without advertising. 


management 


schools and colleges 


NEW COLLEGE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 
At an organization meeting of university 
newspapers in the Missouri Valley held 
at Norman, February 15 and 16, a Mis- 
Valley Intercollegiate association 
was formed. Guy P. Webb, editor of the 


souri 





Oklahoma Daily, was elected president 
and manager of the The 
meeting was sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

The new 
system similar to that of the Associated 
Press. 


association. 


organization is based on a 
Members of the association will 
exchange daily news reports on local 
news, so that the different schools in the 
Valley will be kept in close contact with 
each other. A system of exchanging 
sports reports by wire was worked out. 
At the close of the organization meet 
ing of the press association, four Okla- 
homa editors were initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi as associate members. Those 
initiated were: H. G. Spaulding, editor 
of the Shawnee News; W. R. Martineau, 
publisher of the Livestock News, Okla 
homa City; Edward A. Evans, editor of 
the Oklahoma City News; and Clyde E. 
Muchmore, editor of the City 
News. J. W. Kayser, editor of the 
Chickasha Star, who was one of the men 
pledged to be initiated at the same time, 
was unable to attend the meeting and 


Ponca 


will be initiated some time later. 
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Building Our Bridges 


An Essay given Honorable Mention in the Quill Prize Contest for Alumni 


By Herbert Stanton Marshutz 
Stanford Chapter 


The biggest problem of America In its acquisitory progress, with grov Ame journal would be 
Journalism today is not one of ethics but ing circulations and larger editions, the real that tho Barnu ( 
that is just what it should be, if journal- American newspaper has alloted a six ivera e cl et tor 
ism is to hold its position as the creator point display its heart to its position the oth y sec 
of public opinion. as public benefactor, dispenser of new mil leepil 


Journalism today has no conscience moulder of opinion and has set itself up ratio o to 1 in an awak 
and thus does the profession step upon in its own estimation as a MAKER OF a is a situation parallel 
the quick-sands of public mistrust. MORE MONEY in 72-point bold. limited train sw 

The thinking people today—and in thi curve wil bridge 
era of enlightenment the thinking people Ladies must live. And so must the down the e. 
are the masses—are bestowing less and newspaper. Many of the former an 
less confidence as time passes in the most of the latter have long since give r one 

ritten word of their papers. They are’ up their virtue and have sold their re suilt before e com 
becoming more sceptical of the message spect for various messes of various pot nto the treacherous river « 
that might be “pulling strings” for tages. In fact, all of this is taken fo Brid P c ( \ 
omebod) 01 omething. granted It r go «aone that’s Journali 


The Best Piece of College Journalism 


By J. Wymond French 


Instructor in Journalism, Indiana University 





What the combined forces of student ils ( Lhieti 
boosters at Indiana University failed to ri ss ‘ tudent } ase 
s Peotipiaae Che Winner of lowa bt ale ad , | 
ao atter repeated triais lr the past = ‘ ; Icke ! an 
twenty years, one cub reporter on the State Chapter's Big ing tnat } i ( ( ye 
Indiana Daily Student, official newspaper Collegiate Contest for footi é 
of Indiana University, accomplished in a ee ; “a ; Student oivninlien ( 
little less than ten weeks. dint ln won t} orbitant) pris charge: Cn 
That accomplishment was the institu Chapter for t ost cor XK to athletic « est 
tion of a student activities fee at In ’ th ~ Hg! es on be = ' errir i? ! 
diana University by first selling the lege newsp ring the pi é Despite 
proposition to the student body and then Peay wt decent bo highs coy of a “pe; ession 0 e ev ( 
selling it to the Board of Trustees, which it " ; tit tic ( etic ( 
, . er” t 
body of august but conservative gentle H f the ‘ it ‘ 
men had not fallen for the idea when it eee ee eager a a owing day lisapp 
had been presented to them in previou ed “The Cub _ Instis tudent thoriti et 
ltevolution 
vears. . to be don 
, f ‘ i fie ! n iW ! ‘ 
The cub to whom the credit is due for cor t of Prof. F. W. I | rhe Bo ( ' 
; : rar 99 . . i of the depa ent of a ’ 
working the miracle”? last spring is anes aa Keaa oi beadont — ite, he 
ui: . 1 ’ ( 1 | lita . 
James W. Elliott, a freshman in the Uni . A pi 
: ’ oO ! Por n, L I 
versity at the time Herald, and Viscl pons¢ mee 
It happened like this: ilt t the mal « ‘ne athletic as 
Early last fall there was much com- ; athletic { ur Universit 
} ollow , 
plaint from both the student body and te t} lowa Chay eh and the attendance at « 
University officials in charge of inte ee Sel ite of tha le Hi ce e « 
collegiate athletics at the institution, in ( e atte re YD! 
revard to attendance at football games. e before 1 club { the 1 
Students protested against the “high year T ite 











cost of rooting.” Athletic season 


book ] ‘ ( { ! lem ha hee 


were offered by the University t ri Thi lus 1 gl exte to ( { 
students and members of the faculty at the fact that no sales campa ere t¢ e ; 
$9.50 each, but only 1,000 of them were onducted to dispose of the ( 1 comp ithleti« ‘ 
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had failed. 


Undaunted by past failures, the 


Boosters Club last winter sought and 
obtained the cooperation of the editor of 
The Indiana Daily Student, in conducting 
a compulsory 

The editor 


columns 


a publicity campaign fo1 
athletics fee for all student 
and 


of the college daily for the 


offered the editorial news 
enterprise, 
and placed Jim Elliott, “the rhinie re- 
in charge of 


porter,” the campaign. 


aid of a committee from 
how 


Jim, with the 
the Booster: 


other colleges 


Club, got busy to see 


and universities that had 
instituted a compulsory athletics fee were 
Discovering after much cor 
with student 
institutions of learning 
throughout the country that thirty-nine 
had the 


pulsory fee, Jim was so thoroughly sold 


faring. 
respondence leaders in 
other higher 


colleges and universitie: com- 


with the project that his news articles 
fairly bubbled with enthusiasm for the 


project. Undiscouraged by the knowl- 
edge that three previous attempts to 
have the fee imposed at Indiana Uni- 
versity had met with flat failure, Jim 
organized his campaign so _ thoroughly 
that only twenty issues of The Daily 
Student were necessary not only to sell 
the project but to receive the official 
sanction of the board of trustees. So 
enthused were the trustees over the 


proposition that they went the Boosters 
Club one better, by adopting a student 
activities fee of five dollars a semester, 
entitling a student not only to admis- 
athletic but to all 
entertain- 
ments sponsored by the University. The 
tudent body literally went wild with joy 
the trustees’ 
made through the 
The Daily Student 
the morning following their meeting. 


contests 
other 


sion to all 


concerts, debates and 


when the announcement of 


action was known 


columns of Indiana 


In putting over the campaign, Elliott 


did not work blindly but so organized his 
campaign that success was_ inevitable. 
Every one of those vitally interested in 
the campaign was amazed at the rapidity 
was culminated, but Jim. 


with which it 


He simply received the news of his 
victory as a matter of course and the 
next day he was back on the old “beat” 


cleaning up the odds and ends his sub- 


titute had overlooked, and prying his 
newsy nose into other campus affairs 
that might lead to a “scoop.” 

The secret of Elliott’s success as a 


campaign conductor lay in his ability to 
present convincing and conclusive argu- 
ments, to devise means of publicity which 
did not smack of the publicity line, and 
to organize his campaign so as not only 
to retain the interest of the reader but 
to heighten it to the point of climax. 


None of the articles written by Elliott 
long. What he wrote 
terse, to the point, but, presented in a 
convincing but charming style. 

Jim worked fast. He had a lot to do. 
His task was not only to present the 
athletic fee advantages to the student 
but to the faculty and the hard-headed 
trustees as well. 

Jim saw to it that each member of the 
Board was on the receiving end of the 
campaign by placing the name of each 
on The Daily Student’s list of sub- 
scribers. 

Pointing out the advantages students 
in other institutions had derived from the 
compulsory athletic fee, Jim drew verbal 
pictures of bleachers filled with students 
at every game; the man or girl who had 
to work for part of school expenses oc- 
cupying as good a seat as the student 
whose pockets were never without a 
goodly portion of ‘“dad’s hard-earned 
sheckles.” Spirit and enthusiasm for 
athletics and attendance at games were 
two problems forever solved with the in- 
clusion of the athletics fee with the con- 
tingent fee, Elliott pointed out to the 
University officials in charge of athletics. 


was overly was 


As soon as Jim had presented the 
proposition to the student body, he fol- 
lowed it up with a series of interviews 
with both men and women students and 
members of the faculty who reiterated 
Jim’s plea for the fee. Do away with 
the obnoxious practice of handing out 
passes to some and “skinning” others, 
Jim shouted at those who had been in 
charge of ticket dispensation. His cry 
went not unheard. Fewer passes were 
doled out for the next contest. Editorials 
written by the editor gave added weight 
to Jim’s arguments presented through 
the news columns. 

It was not long before a referendum 
vote was taken of the entire student 
body to see what reception had been 
given the athletics fee proposition. Bal- 
lots were printed, a day was set for the 
election and eighty-seven per cent of the 
student body registered approval. Jim 
saw to it that the trustees got the issue 
of The Daily Student that announced the 
returns of that election. He then turned 
his rapid-fire typewriter on them and re- 
quested a complete surrender of the pro- 
ject. 

A week later the trustees met for their 
regular spring session. A little group of 
students made a formal call on the Uni- 
versity dignitaries and laid the matter 
before them and then retired. But Jim 
“stuck around” the door throughout the 
evening the board of regents were 
holding their closed meeting. Shortly be- 
fore midnight on April 5, the door was 
opened and John W. Cravens, University 


registrar and secretary of the board of 
trustees, stepped out and announced to 
the waiting reporter that the athletic 
fee desired had not only been adopted 
but had been enlarged into an Activities 
Fee including both athletics and enter- 
tainments. The fee was to be five 
dollars a semester and to be included in 
the contingent fee, beginning in Septem- 
1923. They also approved Jim’s 
suggestion that exemption be made to 
any student upon whom the Activities 
Fee would work a _ hardship. (Only 
twenty-six cases for exemption had come 
before the board this year.) Jim hurried 
back to the office with his “story” and 


ber, 


the glad news was broadcast in the 
streamer of The Daily Student that 
morning. 


The adoption of the Activities Fee by 
the board of trustees was the biggest 
feather in the proverbial hat of The 
Daily Student since its initial appear- 
ance on the campus in pamphlet form 
back in ’67. It gave the campus daily 
that prestige with both student and 
students that had been the dream of 
editors since it was first “put to bed.” 
It not only increased its campus prestige 
but the victory broadcast throughout the 
country by press dispatches in metro- 
politan dailies drew for it subscriptions 
from many former students and alumni, 


who had not taken the student daily 
since their campus days. And old time 
city editors of state papers, who had 


caught strings of the noise The Daily 
Student was making down in Blooming- 
ton, found a place on the _ reportorial 
staff or copy desk for members of The 
Student staff when they applied for a 
job, with more alacrity than ever before. 


High school students, readers of The 
Daily Student, (the University sends the 
paper free to every accredited high 


school in the state,) became interested 
in the campaign and wrote to the edito1 
and to the department of Journalism, un 
der whose direction the campus daily is 
published, concerning courses in Journal- 
ism and opportunities for practical news- 
paper work. This year there were 267 
students enrolled in the Department of 
Journalism as compared to 225 last 
year, when the enrollment was the 
second largest of any school or depart- 
ment of journalism in the United States. 
The increased prestige of The Daily 
Student, the promotion of Jim from re- 
porter to chief copy editor, the enlarge- 
ed enrollment in the Department of 
Journalism, the record-breaking crowds 
of students at athletic contests this fall, 
the splendid program of entertainments 
sponsored by the University, one of 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Compiling Our First Directory 


Success of Alphabetical Catalogue Rests Entirely Upon Cooperation 
of Chapters and Individual Alumni 


Sigma Delta Chi is facing the problem 
of compiling its first membership direc- 
tory, and a tremendous task is ahead. 

Few, if any, fraternities organized 
since 1900 have existed for fifteen years 
without preparing such a catalog. This 
is precisely what Sigma Delta Chi has 
done. 

The Quill Publication Board at_ its 
meeting at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on January 25, approved the pub- 
lication of an alphabetical directory of 
all initiates into the Fraternity. The 
alphabetical directory was determined 
upon for the first issue in order to secure 
immediately a complete and accurate 
list of our members. The joint alpha- 
betical and geographical type was ap- 
proved as the ideal kind for future 
directory publication. 

An idea of the big’ task is evident 
learns that at least 3,300 un- 
dergraduates have been initiated into the 
Fraternity. 


when one 


Out In August. 


The directory will supplant the August 
1924 issue of The Quill and will be pub 
lished during that month. 

The success of the venture is placed 
squarely upon the shoulders of the active 
chapters and the alumni. Sigma Delta 
Chi’s records in the early days, when the 
founders builded better than they knew, 


were loosely kept and it means some 


hard work and codperation all along the 


line if the first directory is to be at all 
representative and at all correct. 


Don’t Suppose Anything. 


Don’t suppose for one moment that 
you are correctly and properly enrolled 
on our membership list. If having youn 
name and pedigree correct in the nev 
directory means anything to you, you 


will lose no time in forwarding the 


directory blank printed on this page. 
Don’t delay in sending in this report on 
yourself, for delays have made many 


In Compact Form 


Although the directory takes the place of the August issue of The Quill, the 
page size will be changed to about 4'2x7 inches and it will be issued in pamphlet 


form. 


DON’T DELAY. Mail your directory questionnaire today. 





Last Name First 


Permanent Adiress 


State 


Present Occupation 


St., Chicago, Ill. 





College Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 


(Give treet addre 


Fill Out This Important Questionnaire 
For 1924 Membership Directory 


Name Middle Name or Initial 


College Year 


street 


I know the following Sigma Delta.Chis who do not get The Quill and 
are probably lost to your membership records: 


cit ind sStute) 


Mail this form without delay to Chester W. Cleveland, 608 S. Dearborn 








directories filty percent Inaccurate be 


fore the, were publi ne 


The active chapter secretarie ‘ 
torians have been asked to furnish a | 
of all their initiate ince their chaptet 
were installed. Whether o1 ot the 
initiate’ present vhereabout Lin 
known, the name of the individual 


appear on the list. 


THE BEST PIECE OI! 
COLLEGE JOURNALISM 


(Continued from Page 6) 


which already has been given—M 
opera, ~ The In presal 0,” whit 
three-night performance here before 
packed houses,——-all these accompli 
ments can be traced directly back 
Jim and his publicity campalyz ) | 


Daily Student for an athletic er 


$3.50 at Indiana | 


live! 

The gathering of local fuet 
eign data for the campaig 
tic task that Elliott accomplish 
dispatch. He not only investigate 
cause of the failure of the three previ 
campaigns for an athletic fe it | 
diana University, but he investigated the 
proposition from the standpoint of thi 
student, the athletic official and 
University authorities, at the tim 


the campaign. He had t ork unde 

many handicaps, being’ a new student at 
the University and having to acquaint 
himself not only with past conditio 

but with prevailing one He nice 

to engineer the campaign at the time 
when students already had been combe: 


for coin for the University’s $1,600,000 


Memorial Fund Campaign, and were far 
remote fron inctioning’ any othe pro 
ject at the time which would m« 
payment of additional fees to thi 
versity. 

But the st of how Jim sold the 
idea through his publicity campaign « 
best be told by Jim himself throug 
bound copie The Dai Student hie 

how the step ron tart to finish of the 
revolution Cu Instigater 


University last spring. 


It 1 interesting to note that Ihe 
Quill is printed in the job plant of 1 
Daily Pilot at Plymouth, Ind., “— 
vertising manager is Paul M. Riddick 
(DePauw), one of the founde) the 


Fraternity. 
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THE QUIL 


The Quill is published in the months of 
January, March, May, August, October, and 
December. it is devoted exclusively to the 
interests of journalists engaged in profession- 
al work and of young men studying journal- 
ism in American colleges and universities. 





Official publication of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalistic fraternity, 
founded at Depauw University, April 17, 19v9. 





CHESTER W. CLEVELAND, 
Managing Editor 


Entered as second-class matter at the post- 
office at Plymouth, Ind., under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 








Subscription rates: Non-members, $1.25 a 
year in advance; members, $1 a year. 








“Sigma Delta Chi declares itself as 
solidly opposed to the debasement of 
the press as an institution and of 
journalism as a profession, by any 
catering to morbid and depraved curl- 
osity. 

“its members belleve firmly that the 
good taste and intelilgence of the pub- 
llc are often greatly underestimated, 
with resultant production of publica- 
tions that neither honor journalism 
mor serve democracy.. The press will 
render distinct service to the public 
if it will moderate its reports with 
respect to transgressions of moral 
laws. Sordid detalis and gross over- 
emphasis of the importance of such 
news are too common to need citation, 
and merit unreserved condemn&tion.” 
—Resolution adopted at 1922 Conven- 
tion. 











SHAME! 


Two state university student newspa- 
pers violated the release date of Walter 
Camp’s All-American football selections, 
copyrighted by Collier’s Weekly. 

Both of the guilty institutions boast 
of chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, and 
members of the fraternity are active on 
their student dailies. 

A most shameful violation of every 
journalism code of ethics in existence. If 
Sigma Delta Chis of these institutions 
will tolerate such tactics while under- 
graduates, what dishonor must we ex- 
pect them to bring on the fraternity as 
alumni? 

A regretable occurrence and a_ tre- 
mendous blot on college journalism. 


SINCERE NEWS REPORTING. 


An earnest young man, student of his 
job, asks: “How can a_ reporter make 
characters human in newspaper copy?” 

Humanity is still the most interesting 
subject to human beings and the blood is 
drying in the veins of the general news- 
paper which does not supply this in- 
terest. Ordinary folks go on packing 
motion picture houses twice or thrice 
daily, craving satisfaction mainly for 
their emotions, and photoplay writers 





OUR HERITAGE 


THE ONLY THING THAT EVER 
SET ANY MAN FREE, THE 
ONLY THING THAT EVER SET 
ANY NATION FREE, IS TRUTH 
\ MAN THAT IS AFRAID OF 
THE TRUTH IS AFRAID OF THE 
LAW OF LIFE A MAN THAT 
DOES NOT LOVE THE TRUTH 
IS IN THE WAY OF DECAY AND 
OF FAILURE, 


WOODROW WILSON 


it the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World Convention 
hiladelphia, June 29, 
1916 


Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 

















strive, yet do not often succeed in 
imagining character material compar- 
able to the wealth of thrilling dramatic 
human situations which life, in every 
city, every day, yields freely for observ- 
ant newspaper reporters. 


There are varying ideas of so-called 
“human interest.” There is the nearly 


obsolete “‘sob”’ style; the still used “slop- 
over,” that nerve-racking effort of the 
amateur with big words and_ small 
thoughts; the story with a super-heated 
“lead” and tame “follow,” and, _ then, 
there is the grand flourish, made _in- 
creditable by adjective and superlative. 
Finally, there is the true story of a 


human event, written by a_ person of 


sympathy and understanding, for an au- 
dience of simple human beings who de- 
sire and have a right to know certain 
things of their neighbors. 


Common minds perceive and write of 
life commonly. Common news is a thin 
product. Uncommon people see and com- 
prehend the uncommon features of life 
and make excellent newspaper copy. 
Reporters who possess fine sensibilities, 
have sound knowledge of the _ psych- 
ological and physical process of the 
human family, and are good humored 
and constructive, practice the deeper 
technique of newspaper work. 


To make characters human in news- 
paper copy requires merely accurate, 
plain and sympathetic description, and 
this calls more upon instinct than train- 
ing. 


“Hokum” is no substitute for sincere, 
profound, comprehending characteriza- 
tion of news subjects. You might fool 
your general public with flabby writing 
on special subjects, but in human affairs 
you must remember that the average 
reader is an expert by instinct.—Editor 
and Publisher. 


(Kindly inform the Editor of any corrections) 


Depauw—Jack Bryan, D.K.E. House, Green- 
castle, Ind 


Kansas—Glen R. Downing, 833 Connecticut 
St., Lawrence, Kas. 

Michigan—Martin Codel, 1100 Hill St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Denver—George J. Peavey, 2324 Federal 
Bivd., Denver, Colo. 

Washington—Kirk Herre, 1804 E. 50th St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Purdue—W. G. Gude, Jr., Phi Delta Theta 
House, W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Ohio State—Ned C. Brooks, 220 Fourteenth 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Wisconsin—Porter F. Butts, 225 Lake Lawn 
Place, Madison, Wis. 

lowa—Kenneth E. Griffin, Athletic Dep’t., 8. 
U.L, Iowa City, Ia. 

INinois—William P. Lindley, 211 E. Daniel 
St., Champaign, Ill. 

Missouri—C. C. Tucker, Dumas Aparttiiuci 
Columbia, Mo. 


Texas—L. Moran Dunlap, 2310 Guadalupe St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Oregon—Clinton N. Howard, The Emerald, 
Ikugene, Ore, 

Oklahoma—Buff B. Burtis, Phi Gamma Delta 
House, Norman, Okla. 


Iindiana—William H. Wright, Phi Gamma 
Delta House, Bloomington, Ind. 


Nebraska—Charles A. Mitchell, 500 N. 16tl 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 


lowa State—Allen Whitfield, 2184 Lincoln 
Way, Ames, la. 

Stanford—Norris E. James, Stanford Univ., 
Calif. 

Montana—Marshall H. McConnell, The Mon- 
tana Kaimin, Missoula, Mont. 


Louisiana—Marcus M. Wilkerson, The 
Reveille, L. S. U. Post Office, Baton 
Rogue, Ia. 


Kansas State—William Batdorf, 928 Leaven- 
worth St., Manhattan, Kas 


Maine—George H. Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin 
Hall, Orono, Me. 


Beloit—Willis W. Thorn, 1125 Chapin St., 
Beloit, Wis. 


Minnesota—W. Chandier Froman, 1601 Uni- 
versity Ave., 5. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Miami—Harold H. Oldham, 110 S. College 
Ave., Oxford, O. 


Knox—J. Meredith Lawyer, 160 W. South 
St., Galesburg, Ill. 


Western Reserve—Leland T. Patridge, 2061 
Cornell Rd , Cleveland, Ohio. 


Grinnell—Leslie Moeller, Langan Hall, Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

Pittsburgh—William T. Corbett, The College, 
U. of P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbia—Harry W. Hickey, 1116 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Colorado—Daniel A. Charlton, U. of C., 
Boulder, Colo. 


Cornell—William B. Beldon, 6 South Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oregon State—Fred Behnke, Phi Gamma 
Delta House, Corvallis, Ore. 


Marquette—Clarence Sievert, 1115 Grand 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


North Dakota—Charles T. Evans, 214 Fen- 
ton Ave., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Northwestern—Thomas M. Mannix, 4654 
Malden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Toronto—Warner A. Higgins, 40 Sussex St., 
Toronto, Canada. 


Washington Sate—Robert W. Bucklin, Theta 
Chi House, Pullman, Wash. 
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Dear Editor: 


that they succeed. 





SALES MANAGEMENT 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


l’ve just been reading over the December issue of the Quill, particularly 
noticing the report on the Quill. The attached check for ONE DOLLAR 
is evidence that the figures and program there listed were touching. 

Frankly, I want to have this opportunity to subscribe to a good sheet 
before I get a lot of promotion literature and a bill! It may wever come 
to me again, this chance. In the air, I see a campaign to go after the sub- 
scriptions of the brothers who have not paid up. And since I’ve been 
wondering for some time past who was the good fairy that paid my sub- 
scription, and now learn that I was not especially selected but received my 
copy along with all th» rest of the boys, I want to be one of the first under 
the wire. If you can figure out a self-sustaining method of getting the 
Quill so that we don’t have to pay for it, I’ll vote for it every time. But 
I’m strong for A.B.C. circulation, and any member of this fraternity who can’t 
see the justice of keeping up the good work ought to be put in’ the circula- 
tion department for a couple months, for a sure cure. 

I haven’t been to a Sigma Delta Chi meeting since I left the Nebraska 
campus in 1915, and have seen few S.D.C’s in that time. But it’s a wonder- 
ful organization, and I expect to see it go a long way. 

As one of the charter members, and first president of the Nebraska 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, I am particularly gratified that that chapter 
has been given a chance to make good this year. The university has a 
nucleus for a fine school of journalism, and can draw upon men of real 
calibre to help direct it. I have been in touch with Mr. Brownell, the 
Nebraska delegate to the convention, and know in a general way that the 
chapter plans to do constructive work this year, and to re-establish itself 
in the good graces of the national organization. I hope, most earnestly, 


February 6, 1923 


MERRIL V. REED. 








RECORD ATTENDANCE AT 
CENTRAL PRESS MEETING 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Association 
held at the University of Wisconsin on 
November 30 and December 1 was the 
largest journalistic gathering that ever 
assembled anywhere, 761 delegates being 
present from 171 schools in 18 states. 
The organization sponsored by the school 
of journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin was established at a meeting at 
Madison in April, 1921, and has grown 
to its present proportions in three and a 
half years. 

The number of high school editors from 
the several states was as follows: Wis 
consin, 348; Illinois, 126; Minnesota, 81; 
Indiana, 61; Michigan, 56; Ohio, 31; 
Iowa, 20; Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 5; 
Nebraska, 5; Kansas, 3; Montana, 3; 
Georgia, 3; Pennsylvania, 3; Mississippi, 
2; Oklahoma, 2; Kentucky, 1; New York, 
1. A large number of teachers who are 
faculty advisers of student publications, 
as well as instructors in printing, at- 
tended the convention. 

The meeting was addressed by Gove} 
nor J. J. Blaine, of Wisconsin, President 
E. A. Birge of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Willard C. Bleyer, director of 
the Wisconsin school of journalism, 


Professors Grant M. Hyde and E. M. 
Johnson of the Wisconsin journalism 
faculty, and Dr. John C. Fowlkes of the 
Wisconsin school of education. Round- 
table discussions for editors of school 
publications, business managers of these 
publications, faculty advisers, and in 
structors in printing constituted a large 
part of the program. Personal confer 
ences on method of improving their 
publications were given for representa 
tives of each school by members of the 
faculty and seniors of the chool of 
journalism. 

A contest for the best school newspa 
pers, Magazines, and annuals was hel 
in which over 400 of these publications 
were entered. Certificates were awarded 
for the best publications in various di 
visions, the schools being divided into 
classes according to size. The medal 
given by the Milwaukee Journal for the 
delegate who travelled the longest dis 
tance to attend the convention wa 
awarded to the representative of the 
Missoula, Montana, high school. 

One Missouri editor asserts that the 
biggest trust on earth is the country 
newspaper. It trusts everybody, get 
cussed for trusting, mistrusted for cuss 
ing, and if it busts for trusting, gets 
cussed for busting. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 
INSTALLED AT PULLMAN 


The thirty-eighth active chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi was installed at Was! 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash., 
on March 1, when 22 members of Alpha 
Delta Mu were initiated into the Fra 
ternity. 


Prof. R. W. Jones, acting director of 
the school of journalism at the Univer 
sity of Washington, was the installing 
officer. He was assisted by President 
Lindsey Spight and Secretary Fred C. 
3ehnke of the Oregon Agricultural Co 
lege Chapter, and by Gilbert Foster, an 
alumnus of Washington Chapter. An 


installation banquet followed. 


The Washington State petition wa 
granted at the Minneapolis Convention 
in November. Lincoln Lounsbury, who 


presented the petition there, is the new 
president of the chapter. 

The college offers 27 hours of journal 
istic instruction, and 130 of the 2,300 
students are enrolled in journalism. The 
equipment of the journalism department, 
including print shop in which student 
are required to do practical work, i 
valued at $18,000. The Alpha Delta Mu 
society has lived up to the same profes 
sional requirements as demanded by 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

President E. O. Holland of Washington 
State College is one of the charter men 


bers of the chapter. 


NEW $100,000 BUILDING 
FOR OO STATE SCHOOL 


The department of journalism at tne 
Ohio State University, Columbus, will 
have a new home ‘some time next sum 
mer. A $100,000 building is now unde) 
construction to house the departmental 
offices and class-room, the _ editorial 
rooms of The Lantern, university daily, 


| 


and the unive 


ity print-shop. 

The building is to be a_ three-story 
brick, stone and steel structure, 220 feet 
long and 82 feet wide. The present plan 
is to finish only two floors, 117 feet 
long and 82 feet wide, and to add the 
remainder when the enlargement of the 
department makes it necessary. It will 
contain every possible convenience foi 
the production of a newspaper. 

The first floor will be taken by the 
mechanical department, with a _ pre 
room 115 feet by 80 feet, and several! 


anteroom The second floor will house 


the Lantern editorial and busine of 
fices, two department office 3 class 
rooms, and a library Rubber marble 


flooring, a ne ibberized material, will 


cover the floo1 roughout the building. 
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ALL MERCER STUDENTS 
REQUIRED TO TAKE A 
COURSE IN JOURNALISM 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga., is the 


only college or university in the world 


requiring a course of journalism for 
before graduation, and 
twenty-nine in the United 
States classified as A-1 in the last pub- 


lished classification. 


every student 


one of only 
There are no other 
chools or departments in the Southeast 
few in 
Class C 


with a similar rating and 
South 


very 
the entire with even a 
standing. 

For Mercer 
student 
outstanding writers of today, such as 
Walter F. George, Will Cole Jones, Will 
D. Upshaw, Wellington Wright, 
Walter Lee, C. E. Brown, Homer Grice, 
Nelson Shipp, John Roach Straton, Louie 
D. Newton and Tom Hamilton. 

When President Rufus W. Weaver be- 
Mercer of 


university 


University 
into 


many years 


has graduated its editors 


Pierce 


gan to enlarge the two de- 


partments into its present 


scope of fourteen schools and qualified 
departments the present School of Jour- 
nalism was among the first to impress 
him as one of the leading fields for pro- 
The 


growth of the schoo! and the great good 


vressive and useful education. 


it has already done for the proper dis- 


Journalism, 


semination of righteous ideals can meas- 
ure but slightly the full value it 
in store for the better state and nation. 

In 1920 President Weaver placed Prof. 
Joseph Robinson, of the English Depart- 


has 


ment, in charge of the classroom work 
with the late George H. Long, the able 
managing editor of the Macon Daily 


Telegraph, dean, and George M. Sparks, 
then city editor of the same publication, 
practical journalism. This 
plan was continued until the death of 
Mr. Long when Miss Virginia Garner, 
teacher of journalism at Wesleyan, suc- 
ceeded Prof. Robinson and Mr. Sparks 
secured for full time work in conjunction 
with the publicity program of the uni- 
versity. 

Two years ago Helen Topping Miller, 
nationally 


lecturer on 


known magazine writer, was 
added to the faculty of the 
while this Nelson 
Shipp, editorial writer of the Macon 
Daily Telegraph, and Rabun Brantley, a 
graduate of Mercer University 
School of Journalism, was added. 


School of 
year 


recent 





The National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness is seeking to legis- 
late against all type under 10-point, 
particularly in the case of school books 


and other publications read by children. 





“OUR NEW 


PLEDGE CERTIFICATE 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY 


In pledging to and entering Sigma Delta Chi, I state upon my honor, 
and with no mental reservations whatsoever, that I have definitely decided 


to undertake 


mean the direction of editortal policy of, the editing of, and the writing 
It is 
hut specifically in this profession and this fraternity, the 


for, newspapers or periodicals.” 
relation of life, 
highest ideals of Stigma Delta Chi. 


° (Signed) 
(Signature of Pledge) 
Date 
ATTEST : 
2 President of Chapter, 
do hereby certify that has, 


in my presence, signed this Pledge 


the certificate, that he 


journalism as a profession. 


( Signe d } 


*Men intending to pursue 
nre not eligible to 





PLEDGE 


journalism as my profession. 


Certificate, 
chapter that he is strictly eligible for membership under the conditions of 
has consistently evidenced intellectual ability and 
moral character, and that he is espectally well equipped for the pursuit of 


membership in 


SLIP” 


CHAPTER 


I understand journalism to 


my purpose to exemplify in every 


after having convinced the 


Signature of President 


advertising 
Delta Chi 


profession of 
Sigma 











HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 
OF ROCKIES ORGANIZED 
BY COLORADO CHAPTER 


The Rocky Mountain Interscholastic 


Press, an organization of high school 
publications from ten western states, 
was born at the conference of high 


school editors held at Boulder, Colorado, 
the last week in November. The Colo- 
rado Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi was 
responsible for the organization and will 
sponsor the activities of the new body, 
which includes in its membership schools 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

The new group was formed to provide 
more adequate and direct assistance to 
member publications than they are now 
able to obtain. Its annual meeting will 
be held at the time of the conference 
staged each fall by the Colorado Chapter. 
expansion of the association was placed 
in charge of Sigma Delta Chi, as was 
publicity. The official bulletin which will 
be issued monthly and distributed to all 
Press members, will be published by 
members of the Colorado Chapter under 
the present scheme of organization. The 
president and secretary of the fraternity, 
and the head of the department of 
journalism, also a local Sigma Delta Chi, 
hold active places on the executive com- 
mittee, which governs the R. M. I. P. 

An extensive membership campaign 
was instituted January 1 to reach every 
high school in these ten states issuing 
publications of any News 
and information service are being pro- 
vided, along with the press bulletin, to 
papers as their memberships are accept- 
ed. It is expected that by the conference 
this fall, there will be over four hun- 
dred member publications, representing 
the greater part of the West. 


description. 





LAWSON THANKS US 
FOR CHOOSING NEWS 

National Secretary Pierrot writing to 
Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, informing him of the 
decision to use that paper in connection 
with the ritualistic work of the frater- 
nity during 1924, received this reply from 
Mr. Lawson: 

“IT am pleased to acknowledge 
good letter of the 16th inst. and the very 
agreeable message it brings. 

“We are very gratified that the execu- 
tive council of Sigma Delta Chi holds the 
Chicago Daily News in such generous 
esteem, and ask you to convey to them 
our appreciative acknowledgments. 
Mention of their action will be published 
in The Daily News and a copy of the 
paper will be sent you, as you request.” 


your 
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E. K. GAYLORD (Associate) 
HAS UNIQUE EXPERIENCL 
A disastrous fire (generally considered 
unlucky) proved an extraordinary piece 
of luck in the development of the Daily 
Oklahoman. No—it not luck 
clusively—to brain goes some of the 
credit. The brains referred to are those 


was ex 


of E. K. Gaylord; the time was 1904; 
the fire was the $200,000,000 fire in 
Baltimore, Md. The relation of these 


elements to the story is as follows: 

In 1904 when the Guthrie Capital was 
the leading Oklahoma paper, with Asso- 
ciated Press service and a circulation of 


twelve or fifteen thousand, the Okla 
homan had 5,000 subscribers. One Sat 
urday when the situation between Russia 


and Japan had become critical, Mr. Gay- 
lord, believing that war might 
clared on Sunday, arranged with the As- 
sociated Press for the Sunday night wire 
report. Neither the Oklahoman, 
Guthrie Capital, the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, nor any paper in Oklahoma at 
that time had a Sunday night wire re- 
port. 


be ae- 


the 


With everything in readiness for 
Monday morning extra, the staff waited 
for the story to break. When the bulle- 
tin came that Japan had declared war 
on Russia, the telegraph editor wrote a 
streamer Then came a dispatch 
concerning a fire on the docks in Balti- 


a 


on it. 


more, which the telegraph editor gave a 
one-column head. 

By the 
two 


all 


undergone 


ads had 


the 
had 


time 
the stories such a 
revision that the Russo-Japan war ca) 
ried a two-column head while the Balti 
more fire occupied two pages Vv ith a five- 
column spread. 

The Oklahoman subscribers 
sented with Monday morning extra, 
the of Wichita and Guthrie, 
usually paperless Monday morning, 
were aroused by the cries of Oklahoman 


were pre 
a 
and cities 


on 


newsboys, who sold 2,500 papers. in 
Wichita and 1,500 in Guthrie. 
The result was one of the most as 


tounding scoops in the history of news 
paperdom. All because the Oklahoman 
editor had enough discernment to pre- 
pare for an anticipated war story, but 
was rewarded by a fire story of almost 
unprecedented importance. ; 

“Several years later Victor Murdock, 
Wichita Eagle editor, told that his 
first news of the Baltimore fire was ob- 
tained of the Oklahoman 
bought on the street,” related Mr. Gay- 
lord. 

The benefit of this scoop to the Okla- 


me 


from a copy 


homan was a 25 per cent increase in 
circulation within sixty days, and an 


impetus of growth which still continues. 


arrived. 


the Baltimore fire Mr. 
the Oklahoma) 


At the time of 
Gaylord had 
editor 


Roy E. Stafford in 


with 


peen 


as for one year, oined 


naving , 
1908. He had a back 
ex perit nce lil 


Atte 


Colorado 


ground of several al 


executive 


ye 
editorial positior 


leaving Colorado college, 
Colo., where he had some 
paper, he 
correspondent for the 
Denver Times and later for the Denve1 
He worked 
Colorado Springs Telegraph until he re 
signed to take the editorship of the 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazett From the Gazette 


1 
ne 


Springs, 


tice 


prac 


on a college became the 


Colorado Spring 
Republican. then on the 
st 
ee. 
to the 


came Oklahoman. 


Mr. 


ung men and wome! 


college 
ey 
who are graduates of a good school of 
to 


believe that 


Discussing journalism, 


Gaylord stated: 


worth much 
not. I 
the theoretical side of. jeurnalism taught 
universities is to 


in as law or 


journalism are more us 


than those who are 
in be- 
ginner 


necessary 


work 


a 
newspaper 
medical study is to young men who plan 
ssions.”’ 


to enter these prof 


MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
APPOINTED HISTORIAN 
Mitchell V. Charnley, who has | 
pointed National Historian by the execu- 


een 


ap 


tive council, has a long record of journal 


istic accomplishments for a man_ so 
recently graduated. 

He first evidenced a fondne for 
printer’s ink when he edited the hig! 
school paper at Goshen, Indiana. Later 
at Williams College, after serving it 


l 


various editorial capacities, he 
The Record. He 
from Williams in 1918. In 
1919 he entered the University 
ington to take a po 
the school of journalism there. 


pecame 

graduated 
the Fall of 
of Wash 
in 


editor of 


+ ‘ née vat ’ 
trraduate course 


- 
Seside 


achieving an isually creditable 


scholastic record at Washington, he suc 
cessively held the position of chief 
editorial writer, associate editor, and 
editor-in-chief of the University o 


Washington Daily. 

after finishing hi 
postgraduate work in 1921, was that 
the Honolulu 


joined the 


Charnley’s first job, 
of 
marine St 


Sulletin. 


reporter 
He later 


on al 


city staff 


of the Walla Walla Bulletin, resigning to 
become reporter on The Detroit New 
In November of last year he left the re 


yews » become an 


American Boy 


Th 


editor of 


write desk of 
assistant 


Magazine, Detroit. Charnley has done 
special articles and stories for variou 
magazines, including The American Bo 
Business, The Fourth Estate, Motor 
World, and others 

Charnley plans to complete the histor 


before next convention. 
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REWRITE MAN SORROW S 


FOR SINS OF THE CUBS 
By a Rewrite Ma 

Ihe erage cub reporter, fre from 
the surnalistk chool oul know a 
reat deal that he doesn The mah 
trouble, it seems, is that he hasn’t been 

taught. Perhaps he hasn’t listened. 
rhe young reporter, plunging into the 
chaos of earning his living, nine times 
out of ten, is assigned to a police beat. 
If he works for an afternoon paper, he 
hould first know ni deadlines; he 


hould be acquainted with the use of his 


telephone, ane he hould be able to 
judge in a small way the value of news. 

He doesn’t bother with these things 
until he has been beaten a half a dozen 
time 

Let us consider the first item. The re 
write man Is crowded to the limit about 
10 minutes before the edition goes over. 


He hasn’t any time to play around. A 
cub calls up and bothers him with a lot 
of foolish detail when about 380 word 
would give the rewrite man time to write 
a stick or two. 

In the second place, most of the young 
ters migrating from the stately halls of 
education to the drab inside of a news 
paper local room, think they will start in 
to hammer out their own copy. 

They are under the impression that a 
college education is a short cut to a by 
line, 

Che first time a new reporter gets hold 
of a telephone, he looks at the trans 

itter and forget l] name. 


The deadline is usually close by. When 


le finally pulls hi cattered thought to- 


rether, the story comes out backwards 
and upside down. The lead is hidden 
deep in a mass of irrelevant detail. 


His voice is not tuned to the receiver, 


und fit tory, to the rewrite man, sounds 
like a lot of mixed signals. The re 
porter should have been given a_ six 
months’ course in talking over the tele 
phone, 


Many youngsters have the idea that if 


a police hearing lasts two hours, it is 


vood for the front page. They fail to 
realize that a group of men could stand 
by chatting for a few hours might offen 
nothing of news value. The majority of 


court cases are that way. 


Furthermore, the cub fails to realize, 
often, that time take the edge off a 
tory. I remember once, when I was on 
the rewrite desk in Chicago, a lad new 
to the business called me on a deadline. 


He talked for 15 minutes. 

“There’s no news in that,” 1 told him, 
after he had finished. “What makes you 
think that it’s worth anything?” 
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“Well,” was hi 


lor neadiine 


reply, “the newspapers 


played it two weeks ago.” 
uncertain 
He had 


fortnight old and ex 


| ex plained to him, in no 
terms, the whereof of his folly. 
tale a 


pected to have his paper reprint it on the 


repeated a 


trength of a municipal court hearing. 
Let the schools of journalism prosper. 
| hope the youngsters in the profession 


will ab 
in the profession 


A higher standard 
would be 


orb idealism. 
welcome at 
any time. 

But, regardless of ideals, | cannot help 
but think that if the teachers would look 


less often at the stars while guiding the 


destiny of their embryo journalists, the 
graduates would fall less often into the 
ditch when they faced the hard cruel 
world of newspaperdom.—Editor and 


Publisher. 


LORONTO 8. D.C. OFFERS 
JOURNALISTIC LECTURES 

300 at 

in journalism, 


An attendance of almost the 
first the 


instituted by the Toronto Chapter in co 


lecture of course 
operation with the extension department 
of the University of Toronto, shows the 
intense interest in journalism at the Uni 
well for the future 
Frank Phillips, 
telegraph editor of the Toronto Globe, a 
wide 


versity and augurs 


of the press in Canada. 
newspaperman of experience in 


England and America, delivered the first 


lecture, dealing with the work of the 
city editor and the reporter. 
There are to be seven lectures, one 


intimate ac 
the 


democ 


Thursday, 
the functioning of 


every 


counts of one of 


greatest institutions of modern 


racy—the Press The speakers are all 
well known Toronto newspapermen and 
publishers. 

Sir Robert Falconer, president of the 


University of Toronto, was 
the first lecture and expressed interest 
work 
wards promoting 
at the University. 

Although 
dergraduates, the course is open to all 
attend. A , 
50 cents is charged for the course, and at 
the first 
more 


present at 


in the which was being done to- 


a school of journalism 
for un 


intended primarily 


wishing to nominal fee of 
the end of the series two prizes, 


of $15 for a feature story of not 


than 1500 words on a_ subject to be 
selected by the writer, the second of $10 
for the best news story, to be a report 
of one of the lectures of the Sigma Delta 
Chi given. Only those 


taking the course will be eligible. 


course, will be 


Tom F. Blackburn (Missouri) has been 
the Lakeport Ad 
vertising Agency, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 


president of 


elected 


Chicago. 





Some Observations 





By Adolph 8. Ochs 
The New York Times 


Publisher, 


Phere is a reason for the publication of 
every newspaper, conducted by proper 
persons, each meeting the requirements 
of varying public tastes. 

A newspaper cannot please all readers, 
but it must be honest and fearless. 

First of all a newspaper must have the 
respect of its employes, and newspaper 
men and women are, as a whole, honest, 
fair, and sincere. 

A tricky, dishonest newspaper man is 
found out—and it ends his career. 

News is everything that gives informa- 
tion. The best advertisements are news. 
Pictures are news. Letters to the editors, 
critical of them, are news. Our 
newspapers give the news of the whole 


Soon 





often 


world. 
The Times 


sent a man to Manila to confirm a rumor. 


Accuracy is the first law. 
Misstatements are seldom intentionally 
made, 

A newspaper which gives real service 
to the public must have big money back 
of it. 


OTTUMWA AND STORM 
LAKE WIN AMES CUPS 


Following out an annual program of 
service, the lowa State Chapter awarded 
two silver cups to the two Iowa newspa 
pers, daily and weekly, which performed 
the most noteworthy, community service 
The 
meeting of 


during the past year. cups 
presented at the the 
Press Association held, recently, in Des 
Moines. 


were 


lowa 


received 
the 
opinion of the judges, accomplished the 


The Ottumwa Daily Courier 


one of the awards for having, in 


greatest community service of any Iowa 
The second cup, given to weekly 
newspapers, went to the Storm Lake 
Pilot Tribune. 


daily. 


This was the third time that the lowa 
State Chapter has awarded the cup to 
the weekly newspapers, while the award 
to the 


years. 


dailies has been made the last two 


A claim made before the teach- 
ers of schools of journalism in conven- 
tion at Chicago that 90 per cent of the 
people did not know how to the 


newspapers to get the most out of them, 


was 


read 


and it was urged that a course in news- 


paper reading be installed in every 
school of journalism under a competent 


instructor. 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREAD WINNERS 


Earl Potter (Kansas 713) has been ap- Chester L. Shaw (Kansas ’24) has Victor Keen (Colorado) 
pointed publicity director for the athletic been appointed assistant instructor in three-year contract for service 
department at the University of Kansas. journalism at the University of Kansas. on the Tokyo Advertiser. 
: ' He will have charge of laboratory work 
N. B. Langworthy (Beloit) has , a : ' Phelps Adams (Col ) 
; at din eit for news classes reporting on the Daily 
journeyed from Billings, Mont., to join , . — ! : iver of the Columb ( 
“tie oe : Kansan. Shaw was University corres- ; 
the staff of the Chicago Journal. aia Uy, dramatic criti Wa ike) 
pondent for the Topeka Capital and a Rev; 
’ ‘ . = : . ' ? . . . view. 
Joe Godfrey (Illinois) is assistant reporter for the Lawrence, Kan., Jour 
porting editor of the Chicago Journal, nal-World. Byron Aker (¢ 
and is editor of a new national sports editor for the Colora p. G 
magazine to make its appearance’ in John Harris (Kansas) has recently  pejegram. 
Mav. transferred from general reporting on the 
Wichita Beacon to the sport department Keene Jackson (Co ) 
Dudley D. Richards (Montana) is of the Wichita Eagle. San Diago ! 
radio editor of the Chicago Evening 
Post. Elmo S. Watson (Illinois Associate) Marion Collins (Ka oe) 
H | Whi : : instructor in journalism at the Univer- "€@4 Cop} er on | kK 
re » . SEK Py rlich . » . ° . “yr ¢ 
' Or g : hite : r of English sity of Illinois, has completed a new text Journal. 
and journalism at z College ion I erp ' | . ” 
me : m St nen ollege, Albion, book, The Coach and Journalism. Chasion D. (J 
. Qc rece > ‘ a aac « ‘ - , = < 7 rreaso Na } 
a ly Was ey ntly initiated as an asso- Sport writing, newspaper writing, and , t the uni ty t 
ciate member \f € Isas Cc ¢ ies 4 “at = : e 1e lve IL\ » become } 
er of Kansas hapter. athletic publicity are discussed at length. mn the Bs City J Pp 
. O ie al yY sgourna ost 
_ , ; Watson has also written 48 “Tales of the 
[he Kansas Chapter announces the Ola F ti <a hick ' bei Robert Gil ; 
eae Set d Frontier,” which are now being ober ilbert (Kansas ’23) 
pledging of William Allen White, editor Saitek te tn, Wad N Pa 1] 
3 ‘ - svndicate« Vv ne estern Newsp:z > signe us SItION as Instructo 
of the Emporia Gazette; W. Y. Morgan, U ‘ ; ou ewe prebet \ ext : 
: . : ‘ nion. nalism at an American colleg i 
editor of the Hutchinson News; and M. Te “9 oe ae 
M. Murdock, publishe f the Wichit Syria, and is now Dover repres 
Me. f CK, Ss = » : ¢ . , % ’ . ‘ 
Kagl M was _ be - lenita Ben Hibbs (Kansas ’24) has resigned of the Morristown, N. J.. Jé 
Yagle. Mr. » and Mr. Morgan are io sini’ , : : ii , 
, & : nite and Ir. Morgan are his position as assistant instructor in 
ormer s nts rersity of  ionr aa . oo ‘laude Cal "22 
— mer students of the University of journalsm at the University of Kansas Claude M. Gray (Kansas "22) 
BnanS. to become news editor of the Pratt, from the market department 
oO ! : ; ; ? ii : 7 Kansas City Star to the copyde 
Arthur E. Garvin (Kansas ’23) is Kan., Daily Tribune. K Cit. K oe en 
cia . vita Kansas ity Kansan. 
writing sport for the Kansas City Post, , , . . , 
: é ee J. Vernon McKenzie, editor of Mac- 
but intends to go with the International ‘ . ‘ , < A. L. T. Cummins (Maine) 
eh oor ee Lean’s Magazine, Canada’s national pub ' 
News Service soon. ey =a years editor at the Universit Ma 
lication, and a graduate of the Unive : : ML. 
’ . , P , oh pon IS now manager the havin 
Chester Shore (Kansas ’24) is now as- sity of Toronto, has been made an asso 1 xt ary - 
‘ . “ ues . ° m . Chamber of Commerc it f 
sistant editor of the City Manager, a ciate member of the Toronto Chapter. = : . 
P va. ‘ ters at ortiand, 
national monthly magazine published at . an ; : 
Pea tien J. A. Cowan (Toronto ’22), assistant B Mill Micl 
zawrence, Kansas. . P a , ' "uce Har (Michigan °20 
city editor of the Toronto Daily Star, “4 , Mall 7 hic . BS sabe 
~ , : ; : ee on the editorial staff of the Ann A 
Glick Shultz (Kansas ’23) is telegraph and founder and former editor of The 7" N ase 
. . ‘ - ' . : ’ . Imes News and lore recent! 
editor of the St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette. Goblin, Canada’s humorous magazine, Ark ee ee I 
, . 3 , Ar * corre ondent oO the ye 
was recently married to Miss Grace Wil a : pouinen 
Haldane Gee( Toronto ’22) has recent liams, (Toronto ’24), who was assistant Free Pres oe woken CRaeee pap 
ly been awarded a research fellowship editor of Eaton’s News Weekly before has POR ENCE in Ouse to becom ‘ 
. T..2 : - om ° . , “| } le > 4 nett 1¢ 
in the University of Toronto. He is at her marriage. ed with Verne E. Burn (M 
present reporting for the Masonic News secretary of the General Mot 
of Pemenke. D. B. Rogers (Columbia ‘’22) ha tising committee and in charge 
recently joined the Toronto Chapter. He  vertising being conducte: G 
C. G. Ashworth (Toronto ’23) and H. is covering the Press Gallery in the eral Moto: sionature. 
W. MacManus (Toronto ’23) are on the Provincial legislature of Ontario for the ; . 
staff of the Toronto Globe. Toronto Daily Star. Arch W. Crawford (lo e) 
; Farmer, St. Paul rite The 
Lorne MacIntyre (Toronto ’22) is Ivan Benson, a graduate of Leland “John Clay and Journali 
feature writer for the Toronto Daily Stanford University, who is an instruc tober, 192° ie of ‘I Q) 
star. tor in the department of journalism at credit to two me! 0 
, ex the University of Kansas, has been elect lay I should like to r { ( 
R. S. Atkey (Toronto ’24) has recently TR ; =o rg 
: : - ; c ed to Associate membership by the chapter of thi ory \ ( 
been acting as assistant city editor of ‘ ‘ "ty . , : 
. | oe Kansas Chapter. Benson was formerly — the pioneer k Prof. Fred W 
the Owen Sound Sun-Times. : ; . 
on the Minneapolis Journal. man, founder ar ea 
Lindley Young (Kansas ’22) is a re- Rvland Pett K wes ment of agricultural j 
a8 ; yiane etty (Kansas 2d), business ’ . ” 
porter for the Pueblo, Colo., Chieftain. ds va ape State College. 
manager of the Jayhawker, yearbook at 
Ralph Johnston (Kansas ’23) is news’ the University of Kansas, and Miss George A. Dundon (Mar ) 
editor of the Ft. Morgan, Colo., Evening Lillian Bowman were married January ir a 


Times. 


12. 


left the Milwaukee 


Racine, Wi 
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G. A. Ross (Purdue), for the 
year: the 
editor of 


past five 
Purdue Alumni 
The Purdue 
small monthly 
paper for the Purdue Chapter of Alpha 


secretary of 
Association and 


Alumnus, also gets out a 


Tau Omega. 


Loren Milliman (Washington) is on 


the Vancouver, Wash., Columbian. 


Vance W. McCray 
handling publicity for the Sears Roebuck 
Agricultural Ave. 


(lowa State) is now 


Foundation, Homan 


and Arlington St., Chicago. 


Ralph W. Bell (Reserve), former ex 
Western 
has taken a position in the new business 
the Trust Co. 


ecutive secretary of Reserve, 


department of Cleveland 

Paul W. Harvey, a charter member of 
the University of 
L909, is 


Kansas 
the 
bune of Tacoma, Wash. He 


Chapter in 

News-Tri 
“For 
many years I have received the Quill and 
I prob- 
ably owe you quite a sum of money, and 
the Quill is 


conscience 


news editor on 


writes: 
have never had a bill for same, 
so good these days that my 
that I 
owe it an obligation in the way of a 
check.” Don’t Harvey, 
all of you boys who have been on the 


hurts me to realize 


worry Brother 
free list these many years will be asked 
to kick in at an early date. 


H. Z. Mitchell (Minnesota Associate), 
whose address “The Modern Cinderella” 
was one of the features of the last con- 
vention, and his partner have purchased 


the Bemidji, Minn., Daily Pioneer. 


k I 
Ke 


years on 


McCray (lowa State), after five 
the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, has become associated with the 
Morning Astorian, Astoria, Ore., as ad- 
vertising manager. 
has recent- 
in New 
strip 


Royston Crane (Texas ’22) 
ly achieved quite a bit of fame 


York by 


syndicated. 


having a daily comic 


Walter R. Dimm (Oregon) is associat- 
Dimm & Printing 


Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


ed with Sons Co., 


Henry 
October issue we 


Publications Could 
The brothers 


the 
“Capper 


On page 11 of 
ran a story, 
Launch Alumni Chapter. 
on the Kansas City Kansan seem to have 


been left out. Answering the roll call 
on The Kansan are: Carl F. White 
(Kansas State), Managing Editor; J. 8. 


Turner (Kansas), City Editor; and on 
the reportorial staff, Lewellyn White, 
Camille Nohe, Charles O. Puffer, Russell 
Dyer, all of the 
also three 


Hogin, and Raymond 
Kansas Chapter. 
or four other members on the business 


side of The Kansan. 


There are 


Henry Reavis Cox (Texas ’20) is at 
present with the Associated Press in 
Lansing, Mich. 


W. D. Hornaday, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Texas, and a 
charter member of the Texas Chapter is 
at present on leave of absence in Hono- 
lulu where he is collecting data for fea- 
ture stories. He was in Japan immed- 
after the earthquake in 
company with one of Texas Chapter’s 
present pledges, Wallace Davis, who was 


iately great 


working on the Tokyo Inquirer at that 
time. 


Jack Logan (Texas ’23) is managing 


editor of the Cameron Daily Chronicle. 


J. E. Angly, Jr. (Texas °19) is with 
the Associated Press in Paris, France. 


Marvin Harms (Kansas) is with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 1110 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


George F. Simmons (Texas ’21) is at 
the head of an Antarctic zodlogical ex- 
pedition. Brother Simmons when last 
heard from was off the coast of South 
Africa and still going south. He has 
completed a book on “The Bird Life 
Along the Texas Coast” which is com- 
plete in every detail as concerns Texas 
birds. The present trip is being made 
to study at first hand types of bird life 
along the antarctic regions. 


Carl Swartz (Texas ’24) withdrew 
from school at the end of last year, and 


is now sports editor of the El Paso 
Times. 
Rupert Hamilton (Washington) is 


editor-in-chief of the West Seattle 


Herald. 


F. M. Church (Michigan), former na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, was 
recently elected editor of the journal of 
the Michigan League of Home Dailies. 
Church is with the Cadillac News. 


Verne E. Burnett (Michigan) has been 
made secretary of the General Motors 
Institutional Advertising Committee. 
Burnett resigned his post as advertising 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany to take his new post. 


Jones (Washington) has left 
The New York Sun to join the staff of 
Tamblyn & Brown, New York publicity 
firm. Gerald H. Bath (Washington) also 
is an employee of Tamblyn & Brown. He 
recently has been in Seattle, conducting 
campaign for Whitman 


Stacy V. 


an endowment 
College. 


John C. Burtner (Oregon State ’23) Is 
doing police for the Portland Journal. 


Smith Reavis (Washington Associate) 
formerly manager of the Associated 
Press in Seattle, after serving several 
weeks as assistant cicy editor of the A. 
P. in New York, went to Vera Cruz to 
cover the Mexican insurrection. 


Harold Allen (Washington) formerly 
secretary to Congressman John F. Miller 
at Washington, is with the Associated 
Press in New York. 


Jack Bechdolt (Washington Associate) 
is free-lancing in New York. 


Samuel M. Kootz (Virginia) is the 
editor of the Phi Epsilon Pi fraternity 


quarterly. His address is Box 374, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Carl L. Cannon (Kansas °12) since 


1920 a librarian and research worker in 
the New York Public Library, has just 
completed a book entitled ‘Journalism, 
A Bibliography.” This book com- 
pilation of data concerning all men 
prominent in journalistic circles, all 
newspaper publications of any note, and 
all books published on the methods and 
study of journalistic work. It contains 
360 pages and represents a tremendous 
amount of work, not only in the collect- 
ing of the necessary data but in the pre- 
senting of the material in concise, sys- 
tematic way. The book is bound in heavy 
brown cardboard. 


is a 


Milton G. Silver (Illinois) has resign- 
ed as editor of the Shield of Theta Delta 
Chi fraternity. He is with the John P. 
Smyth printing concern in Rochester, 


Mm. Ss 


George F. Pierrot (Washington) will 
short stories in St. Nicholas in 
April and in the American Boy for May. 


have 


John Richardson (Oregon State ’23) is 


on the copy desk of the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 
Ralph T. MeQuinn (Illinois) has left 


the St. Louis Star. Present whereabouts 


unknown. 


Lindsey H. Spight (Oregon State) 
still in college, has purchased the editor- 
ial interest in the Tillamook Herald, 
Tillamook, Ore. Arne Rae (Oregon) will 
be in charge of the paper until Spight 
graduates. For the past two years Rae 
has served as advertising manager of the 
Oregon City, Ore., Enterprise. 

Frank Parker Stockbridge (Asso- 
ciate), president of the Chicago Alumni 
Chapter, has left the American 
Bureau and is now located in New York. 
A short story called ‘‘News’’ written by 
him appeared in the December issue of 
the Blue Book magazine. 


Homes 
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Gerald H. 
November 28, 


Carson (Illinois °21) on 


married Miss Lettie Gay, 


a Gamma Phi Beta of Illinois, and they 
are residing at 50 Garden Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Carson has been doing pro 


motion work with the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation in New York for the 
past year, will them to 
take a copywriting job with Calkins & 
Holden, 247 Park Ave. 
regular contributor of 
The Nation, New York Post, 
and The Bookman. Beginning in March 
he will conduct a quarterly department 


but soon leave 

He has been a 
book reviews to 
Evening 


in the Bookman discussing periodical 
fiction which has appeared for the past 
three months. 

F. J. Keilholz, (Purdue), who has 


been engaged in extension 
University of Kentucky, assumed the 
office of extension editor of the College 
of Agriculture of the I} li- 
nois on January 1. 


work at the 


University of 


Horne 
the 


Harry L. 
the staff of 


(Ohio State) is on 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Times. 


Norval Neil Luxon, editor of the 
tern at Ohio State in 1922-23, 
ant city editor of the Columbus Citizen 


Lan- 
is assist 


James W. Schlemmer 
on the Akron Press. 


(Ohio State) is 


Charles H. Vaughn 
on the editorial 
O., Register. 


(Ohio State) is 


staff of the Sandusky, 


Earl O. Ewan (DePauw) left the Los 
Angeles Herald on June 7, to go with 


the San Francisco Chronicles 
Paul Bell (DePauw) is 
the LaPorte, Ind., Herald. 


citv editor of 


Ernest J. Haycox 
the 


(Oregon) is a re 


porter on Portland Oregonian, and 


has recently placed two of his short 
stories with Brandt and Kirkpatrick, 
fiction agents of New York 


Fred Michelson (Oregon) succeeds 
Alexander G. Brown (Oregon) as city 
editor of the Albany, Ore., Herald 


Brown intends to locate in the middl 
west 

The Coos Bay Times at Marshfield, 
Ore., has enlisted the services of John 


W. Anderson (Oregon) as reporter. 


Charles Gratke (Oregon) is 
the 


covering 


the financial beat for Portland 


gonian. 


(jre- 


Stuart Loveplace (Colorado) serves 


the Greeley, Colo., Tribune as city edi 
tor. 

Blaisdell Gates (Beloit ’23) has left 
his job as sporting editor of the Beloit 


Daily News where he has been employed 
since 1916, to enter the advertising de- 


partment of the P. B. 
Beloit The 
world’s largest 
wood-working 
will 


Machine 


concern 


Yates 
Yates 
manufacturer of 
machinery, and Gates 
assist in the editing of The Yates 
Quality, a wood-working magazine with 


Company, 
is the 


a circulation of more than 60,000 It 


is issued about nine times a year. 


Herman Steen, (Iowa State) at pres- 


ent managing editor of Prairie Farmer, 
has recently joined the ranks of Sigma 
Delta Chi men who have written books 


His journal sent him on a country-wide 


tour to gather material for a series of 


articles on co-operation. These articles 
attracted wide notice in the agricultural 
field on publication, and can now be 
had, revised and amplified, in book form 
under the title ‘‘Co-operative Market 
ing 


Lloyd L. 
rounding up the news on one of 
best the 
He 


State), 


Dilworth (Iowa State) is 
Iowa's 
Webster City 
succeeded J. M 
who transferred 


Moines 


country dailies, 
Freeman-Journal. 
Storm (Iowa 


his labors to the Des Registe1 


and Tribune. 
Kenneth Marvin (lowa State), 
ant alumni secretary, is engaged in edit 
The 
by the 


assist 


ing Alumnus, a monthly published 
college. He and 


H. E. Pride (lowa State) present alumni 


alumni of the 


secretary, besides their other duti: 


have charge of the drive for a million 


dollars with which to build a Memorial 
Union building. So far students and 
alumni have subscribed over half this 
amount, all in one hundred dollar 
pledges 

C. P. Streeter (Iowa State) has a 
cepted a position as farm editor with 
the Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette. 


Streeter, who graduated at the 
the fall now holds the posi- 
tion formerly held by Vance McCray 
(lowa State). McCray having resigned 
to take up work with Sears & Roebuck 
Co., at 


close of 


quarter, 


Chicago 

Gifford Terry (Iowa State), has en- 
tered the county newspaper field. Terry 
the Independent 
Republican, a weekly published at Wav 
erly, Iowa. 


is now employed with 


Max Miller (Washington) writes from 


the Herald and Weekly Times, Mel 
bourne, Australia, if there is anything 
he can do for Sigma Delta Chi on that 
side of the world 

Despite the fact that Purdue is a 


agricultural 
the Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter who were members of the Class 
of 1923 


technical and institution, 


six members of 


are engaged in journalistic 


1S 
work \. S. Bowes i lito 
of the Cement and Engineering New 
Chicag R.. T. Kelsey is a tant te 
the editor of the Ohio Far ( 
land; J. J. Reed is on thi taff of 
Indiana Far Gui Hu 
Ind.; J. R. Swanton ellir ert 
ing in Chicago; C. L. Osbun is adverti 
ing writer on the Ne Times, Sout 
Bend; and J. W. Sicer is writing agri 
tural articles for magazine 
paper 

M. Ray Black (Colorad 
work with the Denver p 

The Rocky Mountain News of Der 
has added Deane Dickason and Harve 
Sethman, both of Colorado Chapter, to 
it’s staff. 

Prof. F. W Jeckman (low St 
head of the agricultural journalis! 
partment at Ames, was elected pre 
dent of the Iowa English Teache! \ 


sociation at it’s meeting held dur 


State Teachers’ convention ! rr 
Moines. He was also recentl elected 
a member of the executive cor tter 
of the Association of Teachers « Jou 
nalism. 

Walter Foll (North Dakot 
attending the Medill School of Journa 
ism where he is taking work ! 
master’s degree in journalism 

Paul Samuelson (North Dal 
is on the staff of the Hollywo 
Samuelson expect to return te 
Dakota after absorbing a littl ré 
experience He sold his two weekl 


papers while attending the universit 


plans to acquire other newspape1 rop 


erties during the next two yea! 


Maynard Brown (Wisconsin 
taken Ralph Nafziger’s (Wisconsin 1) 
place on. the publicit and teaching 


staff of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College at Fargo He started hi work 
there in August and is now rind 
ing out news for a well organized state 
newspaper service, and instructil 
class of 24 aspiring agricultural an 
home economics journalist 

Arthur Chapman, famou author 
of “Out Where the West B ha 
been pledged to the University of C 
rado chapter as associate me M 
Chapman yea! igo Was Mahagll ed 


tor of the Denver Time 


moved to New York City where e be 
came Sunday editor of the New Yor) 
Tribune He now in Boulder en 
gaged in writing a literar isto. ot 
Colorado for inior hig! hoo 

der the auspice of Greater Col id 

Incorporated consistin O Variou 
luncheon clubs 
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Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 


F O [ j R Honorary President: James Wright B 
Brown, 1117 World Blag., New York, N. Y. 
G | . S National President: T. Hawley Tapping, 
1511 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


First National Vice-President: Donald H. 
ou Clark, 509 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St 
Louis, Mo 


= . 
Second National Vice-President: R. R. —u briskly moving 
Barlow, Journalism Department, University 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn comic feature 


r ‘ 
[ EK R National Secretary: George F. Pierrot 
5 Mich. 











2651 Rochester St., Detroit, 


G E Nati ‘i : a « Drawn By 
ational Treasurer: Feter Vischer, 13 8 
27th St., Flushing, N. Y ALEXANDER 


National Historian: Mitchell V. Charniey 
The American Boy Sprague Pub Co., 
Detroit, Mich, tor publication in college news 


Sigma Delta Chis, who are Alumni ag eh ee E. Drips, 1101 papers and the metropolitan 
J Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. 


also members of social fratern- 
iti T Executive Councillors: Arthur H. Bray- 
ities, know that BALFOUR ton, 725 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia.; Roy 
fraternity jewelry is in a class l.. French, 512 Wingra St., Madison, Wis.; 
. Russell R. Lord, Department of Journalism, 
by itself. Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; Prof 
Lawrence W. Murphy, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


press. 


Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Chi, Phi 
i Past National Presidents: William M 
Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Glenn, The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fia.; 
Epsilon, Sigma Nu, Delta Up- Laurence Sloan, Standard Statistics Bureau, 
: a G . . 47 West St., New York; Chester Wells (De- 
silon, Kappa Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, ceased); S. H. Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, 
Kappa Alpha Thet: i Lyndon, Wash.; Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., 
PP P a, Phi Delta Elmhurst, L. I, New York; Robert C. Lowry, 
Phi, and over seventy other 513 Slaughter Bldg, Dallas, Tex.; F. M. 
. . : Church, The News, Cadillac, Mich.; Lee A 
social and professional fraterni- White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich: Kenneth 
ties and sororities have ap- Cc. Hogate, Wall Street Journa!, 44 Broad St., 
. 7 . “Le a re Te ‘ Te a aM "> - 
pointed BALFOUR as SOLE oe 

OFFICIAL JEWELER. 


Many of you are already famil 
iar with the antics of this 
humorous character who is ap 
pearing in more than seventy 


leading papers in the country. 


THE QUILL 
T ndhe $ : Managing Editor: Chester W. Cleveland, 
Descriptive literature of Sigma 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Delta C hi badges and alumni keys Publication Board: T. Hawley Tapping 
will be sent upon request, together Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ward A. Neff, Chicago; 
with the 1924 Balfour Blue Book, SS es ee See 

the standard reference for fratern- 
ity jewelry. 


NY) 


‘Lhe teature is released in eithe: 


matrix of stereotype form. 








vy Directory of Alumni 
Chapter Secretaries 


G Chicago—Lee Comegys, 1415 Sherwin Ave., 
+ . Chicago, Tl. 


Des Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 
Balfour Co St., Des Moines, Ia 
. 


Detroit—Bernard I. Meyers, Detroit New 
Detroit, Mich 
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Proofs may be had 
on request of staff 
members. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Kansas City—Paul Ik. Flagg, Kansa 
Journal, Kansas City, Mo 


Sole Oficial Jeweler Minneapolis -I° J D. Larson, Minneapo 


Minna 
to Sigma Delta Chi Oklahoma City—Tulley A. Nettleton, 907 W 


20th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WwW 
Art Crafts 
Guild '«. 


500 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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vy Pittsburgh—Francis B. Ketchum, 1301 
Murtland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, Milwauker 
BADGES Milwaukee, Wis. | e 


Journal, 


JEWELRY Cee ie hs 
STATIONERY Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


St. Louis—Marvin J. Wilkerson, 1638 Arcad: 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIILILILLLLELELL ELLE LOLOL LEE L DELLE DEEL DELLE LDL OLED LOL E EDD DD DE ODED DODD EEL ACDO LDL DODELEEELEEELORDELELODEEEEEEDLOUDDODEDEEEOUEDOOODOUUODOLO OE 
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